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VERITAS ET VARIETAS. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1830. 





THE READER: 


CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR OTHERWISE 
INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM, 


Quarterly Review. No. LXXXVI. for October 1830. London, 
John Murray. 
RIDICULOUS HABITS OF ASSUMPTION IN THE TORY 
WRITERS. 

“It is impossible to reflect upon the events which have recently 
taken place at Paris,” says the Quarterly Reviewer, in commencing 
his last article, ‘‘ without deep sorrow and serious apprehension.” 

This is a fine instance of the mode in which a few slaves of 
church and state affect to be the representatives of all the world, 
and to talk as if it were not in human nature to think otherwise 
than they. “It is impossible!” On the contrary, it is not only 
highly possible to reflect on the late events with feelings of the 
greatest consolation and the most glorious hope, but this is the 
common feeling out of the pale in which he serves. It may be 
impossible for him. Deep indeed ought to be his sorrow, and 
serious his apprehension, considering the article in the former 
number, in which the measures were recommended that brought 
his friends into their state of deep sorrow and serious apprehen- 
sion. 

“For the overthrow,” he continues, “ of an ancient dynasty, in 
itselfan occurrence of no common magnitude, may lead to results 
still nore to be deplored; nor can any feeling mind think of the 


blood which has been shed in the struggle without lamenting over 
the horrors of civil war.” ; 


Then why did the “ feeling mind” of this gentleman assist to 
shed it? Why did he write an article expressly to recommend the 
struggle? Why did he advise the king to be firm, to strike a great 
blow, to do in fact precisely what he did do, and risk twenty 
times the war that has taken place? And how much pity would 
he have had for the horrors of civil war, if the result had been the 
other way? The overthrow of a dynasty in an event of no com- 
mon magnitude, because the interests of single families have 
hitherto not been very wisely interwoven with those of the people ; 
but whether it is to be deplored, is another question, no longer to 
be begged in this manner. ‘The overthrow of a dynasty has a 
mighty sound: Bonaparte, in his foolish adoption of royal modes, 
and his assumption of the paramount importance of one family 
compared with millions, made a great noise about the overthrow of 
his dynasty. But the Bonapartes, his kinsmen, are all very well 
off; and Charles X, when he can no longer shoot his subjects, takes 
quietly to cracking the legs and thighs of partridges. Fallen 
dynasties lead mighty easy lives, and have capital salaries. Com- 
pare their condition with that of the hundreds of families 
whom they have thrown into wretchedness and destitution. 
Compare Charles and his family driving about at their ease, 
indulging in whatever luxuries they have a fancy to, and drowning 
their cares in the most precious wines, with the hundreds of poor 
Parisians who have lost fathers, brothers, and husbands by their 
means. Oh but they have lost athrone! Well, and a thousand 
mothers have lost children. Are those nothing? The reader may 
remember the anecdote related in this paper the other day. 
“Think of the blood,” said the French Patrician, “which the 
nobility have shed in the wars.’— And the blood which the 
People poured forth at the same time ;”” saidaPlebeian; “ was that 
teater ”” To hear these old French noblesse, and their friends the 
Reviewers, one would think that the millions of human beings which 
form mankind are nothing in comparison with a few obstinate and 
well-fed individuals. The time has come, when these assumptions 
we swept away with scorn, and the “ greatest number” rated at 
their just value. 

In the course of a few sentences after the above passage, the 
universal suppression of “ feudal rights” is called an unjustifiable 
Measure. But what is a “ feudal right?” A feudal right means 





a feudal wrong; that is to say, it means the possession of a certain 
inequality of property, and of its acknowledgment on the part of 
others, for nothing! Here is an instance of the perilous abuse of 
terms. Let a wrong be called a right, and if you take it away, the 
claimants cry out as if virtue and the world were going to be at an 
end. Yet only suppose, that their claim were on the part of the 
poor, and that the rich were called upon to acknowledge it; how 
ridiculous would it then be thought! What injustice on the un- 
happy side! What hardship on the luxurious! Nay, if the poor 
be but left to themselves, free from the preposterous demands of 
these “ feudal rights,” the Quarterly Reviewer, even so late in the 
day as at this moment, writes in the following manner about it :— 

‘ Of those feudal rights (says he) some indeed were highly 
oppressive, and had been most deservedly abolished [You would 
not have said so at the moment ;—time only has made it a matter 
of common decency to own it]; but the sweeping measure which 
the National Assembly enforced was, in its operation, infinitely more 
unjust than the evils it professed to remove. For example, in 
many cases, property had been let at nearly a rack-rent, but with 
some trifle, such as a liard for five thousand livres, reserved as feu- 
dal right. In all such instances it was held that not only the 
claim to the liard was to be extinguished, which would have been 
in strict accordance with the decree of the Assembly, but that the 
tenant should have, as his freehold, the farm which, till then, he 
he had held on lease, because his annual rent of five thousand 
livres was charged with this ¢rifle of droits seigneuraux.. But while 
they thus deprived the rich of their property, they carefully pre- 
served to the lower classes those privileges which had been granted 
to them in return for the feudal services which they were dound to 
perform. ‘Thus in many places, the vassals were to devote so 
many days’ labour in the  \= to the lord; for which they held 
land almost rent free, and had certain rights of pasturage in the 
lord’s forests. The Assembly, in its views of equity, abolished 
the claim of the lord upon the services of his vassals, but granted 
the land, till then held at will, in fee to the tenant, and continued 
to him his rights of pasturage; thus doubly diminishing the value 
of the /ord’s estate.’ 

Only think of a man reasoning in this manner, after the late 
events, and fancying that he is advocating his cause, instead of giv- 
ing itup! Where was the injustice of this most just diminution 
of the ‘too much!” And what was the evil resulting from the 
abolition of a “ trifle?” Why should not the tenant have as his 
freehold, a farm which he had hitherto held on lease,x—he the 
freeholder being an industrious man, and having at no time too 
much, while his former master, the sweet seigneur, always has too 
much? Why should zot the rich have been deprived of what 
is here called their property, but which was no more proper to them 
then to anybody, not so much so if they did not appropriate it by 
industry, but rather to be called an improperty,—the improperty 
of the lazy rich,—a very good new word by the way, and of pro- 
mising utility. If words without meaning have governed us 
hitherto, let us see what can be done by words a little more signi- 
ficant. ‘ While they thus deprived the rich of their property,” 
says the Reviewer, “ they carefully preserved to the lower classes 
those privileges which had been granted to them in return for the 
feudal services which they were bound to perform.” 

Words, words, words again! Nothing but words and assump- 
tions! Who granted these privileges? And what services were 
industrious men ound to perform for lazy ones, before they 
could work for themselves and their families? (for that is 
the meaning of seignorial rights.) Who bound them to perform 
such services? Was it justice? Was it commonsense? Was it 
natural inequality? Nothing of the kind. It was mere old 
impudent prescription, founded on the usurpation of the 
strongest, and the gifts of tyrannical kings. Is not the Re- 
viewer ashamed, at this time of day, to talk of ‘‘ vassals” who were 
bound “ to devote so many days to labour in the year to the lord, 
for which they held their land almost rent-free [wonderful kind- 
ness !] and had certain rights of parsturage in the lord’s forests |” 
And is he not more ashamed to lament as an injustice, that when 
this claim was done away, the former tenant had the rights of 
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pasturage continued to him? Why should the tenant not have it? 
Oh, it “‘ doubly diminished the value of the /ord’s estate,”—of the 
already toomuch. AND WHY SHOULD IT NOT? . 

That is the question now to be asked on all such occasions— 
Wuy nor? The assumer of the question should be met on the 
threshold of his premises, and demanded to prove what he assumes. 


—_————a 
had been married during his absence, and: had become a widow 
with a jointure of eight’ hundred pounds a year. The intimacy 
was renewed, and conceiving that his father’s objection was now 
removed, he informed him that it was his intention to make the 
widow his wife ; on which the old gentleman exclaimed with 
warmth,—‘* As I refused my consent when the lady had not q 
shilling, if you marry her now she has got a fortune, 1I’1l disinherit 


Feudal rights are all done away, he says. Well, WHy nor? The 
value of the lord’s estate has been diminished. Wuy Nor? Men are 
no longer forced even to pay a trifle in acknowledgment of seig- 
norial rights. Way sHoULD THEY ? 

** Oh then—we have all been in the wrong for God knows how 
long a period !”—Yes, you have been. Wuy nor? 





Memoirs of the General State of Music in England from 
1784 to 1830. With Numerous Anecdotes, &c. By W.T. Parke, 
Forty Years Principal Oboist to the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 
2 vols. 8vo. Colburn and Bentley. 

(Third Notice] 

Goon Pun.— Whilst walking with Hook one day in the Strand, 
we were impeded in crossing the road from Norfolk street to the 
opposite side of the way by a hackney chariot whose number was 
the unit One. The carriage being extremely clean and neat, and 
in good preservation, particularly claimed my notice, and induced 
me to observe to Hook as it passed, that it appeared to be almost 
as aut as new; adding, “ it has been well taken care of.’— 


ere is nothing extraordinary in that,” says Hook, “ for every- 
body takes care of Number One!” 


Kine’s Banp.—‘ As the origin of the King’s band may not be 
generally known, I will give a brief account of it. The King’s 
band was instituted, soon after the Restoration,’ by Charles the 
Second, in imitation of that which had been founded in France by 
Louis the Fourteenth. It consists of twenty-four musicians 
attached to the King’s household. The salary of each is forty 

unds a year, and the wardrobe fees which they may receive in 
ieu of clothes make it up to fifty. The salary of the master of the 
band is 200/. if he composes the odes only, and 300/. if he com- 
poses the odes and minuets. This establishment gave birth to the 


well known burlesque song, ‘‘ Four-and-twenty fiddlers all in 
a row.” 


VauxHatit.—‘ Vauxhall Gardens opened on the 3rd of June 





ou!” The son however married the lady, and the father kept 
his word, for at his death he cut Mr J. Tyers, jun. off with a shil. 
ling! At the death of Mr Tyers, the gardens devolved on his son, 
Mr Thomas Tyers (a counsellor) and his two daughters, who jn 
order to induce their disinherited brother to take on himself the 
entire management of the gardens, divided the property into four 
equal parts, one of which they presented to him as a remuneration 
for his services. This gentleman was of a different disposition to 
his father’s ; the one being irritable and obstinate, the other mild 
and forgiving ; although his father had acted with so much seve- 
rity towards him, he forgave him “ from the bottom of his heart.” 
On the anniversary of his father’s death (which took place during 
the Vauxhall season), Mr Tyers invariably caused to be performed 
in the concert, Handel’s ‘Dead March in Saul,’ and it was his 
custom (as I have often witnessed) to steal unobserved to a tree 
near to the orchestra, and listen to that impressive composition, 
whilst he indulged in filial reflections, and dropped a tear to the 
memory of a revered though unkind parent. Mr Tyers continued 
the liberal system of his father in the management of the gardens, 
and having survived his relatives, they ultimately became his sole 
property. At his demise they came into the possession of Mr Barrett, 
who had married Mrs Tyers. At the death of Mr Barrett, who 
had greatly improved them, the Gardens descended to his two sons, 
George Rogers Barrett, Esq., and the Rev. Jonathan Tyers Barrett 
(now a D.D.), and were wholly under the direction of the former, 
who during his engagement (to the end of the season 1821) brought 
them to the acmé of elegance and fashion. These gardens, now 
the property of Mr Phillips, of sporting celebrity, were managed 
by Mr Bish, of lottery notoriety, under whose direction they under- 
went a strange metamorphosis. The concert, which had hitherto 
been performed by musicians of the first class (forty in number), 
selected from the orchestras of the Opera House, the Concerts of 
Ancient Music, and the two patent Theatres, was now (with the 
exception of half-a-dozen stringed instruments) performed by the 
military band of the Guards, who, at the end of the acts, by dofling 
their coloured coats and slipping on their regimental ones, were 





1822, under the management of the persons deputed by the new 
proprietor. As these gardens have lately passed from the family in 
whose possession they had been ever since they were first opened 
as a place of public entertainment, I will here state some of the 
leading particulars relative to them. The estate, which consists of 
the house and gardens, is copyhold, and contains eight acres, sub- 
ject to a heriot (or fine) of five hundred pounds to the Prince of 


7 ready to perform their old duties of playing to the rope- 
ancing, &c.’ 


PREMATURE BURIAL. 
TO THE TATLER. 
Sir,—I take the liberty of enclosing a few passages extracted from 
“Paris and Fonblanque’s Medical Jurisprudence.” The subject 
is one of deep and general interest ;—and when we see that the 








Wales, who is lord of the manor. It was formerly the mansion, 
&c. of 
Vaux’s Hall, which time has so corrupted, that the “ noblesse” 
denominate it Vox Hall, and the “canaille’ Fox Hall. 





| faculty themselves have, in some instances, been mistaken,— 


Vaux, Esq. and was, after the name of its owner, called | fatally mistaken, in so serious a matter, every one must feel the 


importance of calling the public attention to the necessity of delay, 


This | and of the most careful medical investigation, before the grave is 


estate was purchased by Jonathan Tyers, Esq. who converted it | closed upon a fellow-creature. 


into a place of public amusement in the year 1736. The enter- 
tainments consisted of a concert, supper, &c. and the admission- 
money was one shilling. The concert at first was purely instru- 
mental, but in the year 1745 singing was introduced; and the 
singers first employed were Messrs Low, Rimbold, sen., and Mrs 
Arne (wife of Dr Arne), who was a great favourite with the pub- 
lic. ‘The organ was played by Mr (afterwards Dr) Worgan, who 
composed many of the songs, and the band was led by the eccen- 
tric Tom Collet. Collet was lame in his left leg, and the water- 


‘ At a period when the small-pox raged with epidemic fury, and 
physicians greatly aggravated its violence by their stimulating 
plan of cure, there can be no doubt that many persons were Con 
| demned as dead, who afterwards recovered. Amongst the numerous 
| cases that might be cited in support of this opinion, the following 
| may be considered as well authenticated :—the daughter of Henry 
| Laurens, the first President of the American Congress, when an 
| infant, was laid out as dead, in the small-pox; upon which the 
| window of the apartment, which had been carefully closed 











man who carried his fiddle-case for him from the barge to the gar- | during the progress of the disease, was thrown open to ventilate 
dens limped with his right leg. ‘he waterman, encouraged by the | the chamber:—the fresh air revived the supposed corpse, and 
good-nature of Collet, assumed a kind of familiarity with him, and! restored her to her family. This circumstance occasioned in the 
used to say to the leader (both limping along), ‘‘ Ah, Master Col-| father so powerful a dread of living interment, that he directed by 
let, you and I have seen many ups and dons in life’? Westmin- will, that his body should be beznt, and enjoined on his children 
ster bridge not being finished till 1750, Mr Tyers built a handsome | the performance of this wish, as a sacred duty. 

barge, which from Palace Yard Old stairs conveyed his performers | * The history of the unfortunate Vesalius, physician to Philip 
to Vauxhall, and back again when the performances were ended. | the Second, of Spain, furnishes another instance (of apparent, 
It will appear that Mr Tyers spared no expense in decorating the mistaken for real death), upon which considerable stress has been 
gardens, when it is stated that he employed that great artist Ho- | laid. Upon dissecting a Spanish gentleman, it is said that on 
garth, to invent the amusing pictures which lined the supper- | opening the thorax, the heart was found palpitating ; for which he 
boxes ; Hayman and Mortimer to paint those in the saloon (which | was brought before the Inquisition, and would probably have 
cost five hundred pounds each) ; and that famous sculptor Roubil- | suffered its most severe judgment, had not the King interceded in 
liac (at the expense of three hundred pounds), to execute the fine | his behalf, and obtained for him the privilege of expiating his 
statue of Handel (now in the possession of Mr Barrett), which | offence, by a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 

stood in the gardens behind the noble Gothie orchestra. * * ® | ‘Phillippe Peu, the celebrated French accoucheur, relates the case 
Mr Tyers, by his spirited management, soon brought the gardens | of a woman, upon whose supposed corpse he proceeded to perform 
to an uncommon degree of popularity ; though his temper was so | the casarean section, when the first incision betrayed the awful 
extremely irritable, that when bad weather kept the public away, | fallacy under which he operated. 

he would thump his hat, and swear that if he had been a hatter,| ‘ M. Bruhier also relates a case on the authority of M. PAbbé 
men would have been made without heads! That he possessed a | Menon, of a young woman who was restored by the first incision 
large portion of obstinacy also, the following fact will prove: his | the anatomist’s scalpel, and lived many years afterwards.’ 
eldest son, Mr Jonathan Tyers, jun. wishing to be united in mar-| More particularly, Mr Tatler, I would by your means, lay be- 
riage to an accomplished young lady, who had no fortune, his | fore the reader, the following passage: “In certain morbid states 
father, on being consulted on the subject, swore that if he married | of the living frame, so feebly do the powers of life resist the opera 
her he would turn his back on him for ever. The son, to conquer | ion of physical agents, that if the body cannot be said actually to 
his passion, went to the East Indies. On his return home (after | enter into a state of putrefaction, it may at least assume appearances 
suffering shipwreck), he learnt that the object of his attachment | so analogous as to be mistaken for it. The test of death, there 
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must rather be sought for amongst those s which indicate | Enetisn Equity.—The song ‘‘ We’re a’ Nodding” being prin- 
rahe nce or we of the functions of life, than from those | ted and published in one of the magazines, by Mr Taylor, jun., 
«-h manifest the decomposition of the organs by which they are | Mr Hawes applied to the Lord Chancellor for an injunction, and 





” | after having in support of the copyright, expended one hundred 
Srtoced that you will pardon my presumption, in considera- | and’ twenty pounds, and Mr Taylor in his defence seventy, the 
son of the motives that influence me, Lord Chancellor (Eldon) finally declared that he knew nothing of 
- I remain, Mr Tatler, music, and left each party to pay his own costs! ! !—Parke’s 

Your daily reader, and sincere admirer, Musical Memoirs. 


Tue CHaAr.Les Berore THE Last.—Charles IX, after the 
massacre of St Bartholomew, pore a | to jo et i an A bi 
, ridicule that has occasionally been thrown on it. It dreadful day upon the Guises, was dissuaded from it by M. de 
ome, and would be highly deniantiie, to give it attention, | Morvillier, who had been Keeper of the Seals, because it would be 
wit ont suffering ourselves to be moved either by too much horror | the means of procuring for these princes the favour of the Catho- 
or by a no less frightful levity. The law might surely interfere with | lics, which it was the King’s interest to monopolize for himself. 
riety to insure the main point,—delay. Perhaps our corres- He therefore advised the King openly to avow and justify the 
ndent will have the goodness to state, what is the length of time | Massacre, by trying the dead bodies of the Admiral, of Cavagne, 
ich physicians hold to be secure. } and Briquemaut, which was afterwards executed by Morvillier, by 
which p the King’s order.—Marville.* 


JuveniLe Grnivs.—My time was so entirely devoted to dra- 
MISCELLANIES matic composition, that I had but little to spare for the pope 
r J ‘ ANIES. _tion of pupils. My first pupil was a boy of nine years of age, 
CHA r AND | named Darcis, who was protected by the court ; I had resisted the 
strongest solicitations to receive him ; when an unequivocal symp- 


tom of genius determined me to undertake the charge. J called 


= .__ | upon his mother, whom I found surrounded by several little chil- 
faish Financrer.—-A man who worked at a chymist’s having | Gren, Our young composer was at his pianoforte;—he struck 


come into the possession of five sovereigns, and not wishing to spend | .everal notes, then marked them down. His little brother teased 
them, went to a pawnbroker’s, and pawned them for ten shillings! | him, he pushed the child away, and threw him down; the mother 
Bap InrropuctTions.—Almost all the letters which accompany gave a blow to the composer, who fell too, but, unwilling to lose 
bad poems sent to me to compose, are conceived nearly in these | his musical idea, he carried his paper and pen with him, and still 
terms: “‘ It is unfortunate for you that you have hitherto had but | continued to write, in the midst of his sobbing. When I took 7 
very mediocre poems for the display of your talents ; in this, I hope | leave, I said to the mother : “Bring me your son, I will teac 
you will find, &c.” I might spare myself the trouble of reading | him.”—Gretry’s Memoirs. 
pieces thus announced.—Gretry’s Memoirs. Tue Sout anp THE Senses.—Towards the end of the reign of 
PicroriaL State or Heartu.—A friend of mine, an artist (Me- | Benedict the Fourteenth, this Pope, who was anything but a bigot,— 
nagest) was ill; he applied to a physician,—happily a quick-witted | was obliged to transfer the holy sacrament to a lateral chapel, on ac- 
and intelligent man, who, after having questioned him, said to us | count of the irreverence of the Romans, who, attending to, and 
ashe went down stairs, ‘‘I will take care how I cure him, before | fixing their eyes upon the musician,—turned their backs upon the 
he has finished his picture.” His illness was no other than the | altar —/did. 
effect of great excitement and fermentation of the blood; and| Cnoice oF A Servant.—lI have a friend who never engages 
Menagest would not have finished with so much power, his mag- | a servant, but, among other questions which he asks of those who 
nificent picture of Leonardo da Vinci, if an ignorant physician a is one, the answer to which is sufficient to 
had at once calmed the effervescence of his blood and imagination, | determine him as their eligibility: ‘‘Do you sleep much ?”—If 


—hbid. | they answer, No,—they do not enter his service; if they acknow- 
Birps or A Fearner.—Some law-oflicers who had been appointed | ledge that they like sleep, he engages them. He sees by this 
b ilar minister, were present one evening at the repre- | @@swer, that the sleeper honestly acknowledges his faults. He 
y eee oF 1 eee m ; niche’ th thinks that men exert themselves only from motives of interest ; 
sentation of the tragi-comedy of Sampson, at a provincial theatre, | : oe Say 50 ° 
: . --cock, which | 29d the man who is the least active, is in his eyes, the least inter- 
Harlequin struggled on the stage with a turkey-cock, which | : 
‘ . The whole pit | ested, the least puffed up with self-love, and the least under the 
escaped, and took refuge among these lawyers. 1e whole pit : . , L : 
; ? re «no 4tre mieux man | control of his passions. He mistrusts a servant who is active ; 
immediately began to sing in chorus, “‘ Ow peut on tre mieux qu’au | ‘ 

: sit. abs . ‘ in the bosom | because, he says, the man has not knowledge enough to make him 
sin de oa famille >” (Where can one be so happy asin the bosom | | t; and ignorant activity, not indol is th ther of all 
of one’s family ?)—Jbid. [This anecdote loses its piquancy by trans- | avettes The SESS, MOS ARERIENER, 10S Tee eae 

jon : : r-cock, dindon, also signifies a sot, | ‘US VICeS.——~ AMG, " : : . 
pent a Ere ntdnen ae 4 See hank >| Yawnine Duet.—The idea of making Ali yawn in the duet 
— ‘ ; | —‘*Le temps est beaux,” occurred to me while writing the pas- 

Goop Day, Sir.—A man of letters, who had heard me speak | sage where the yawning is indicated by the sustained notes 
of the possibility of noting all the inflexions of speech, and who | j) the bass. The yawning of a slave drowsy with the fumes 
denied this possibility, requested me to allow him to call upon of wine, has its own peculiar character, as a yes, or no, uttered 
me, that we might discuss the subject more at leisure. On entering ‘in different situations, and by different persons, has also. 
my study, he said in a patronizing tone, : Bon “age ager ciel In seeking a suitable yawn, I perceived that I made my family 
(Good day, Sir.) I immediately sang in the same tone, ‘#5 who were with me, yawn also. To set them at ease, as to the 
out;” and he was half converted. [t would be pleasant to make | ennui by which they suppose me to be oppressed, I played them 
a collection of all the ‘‘ Good day, Sirs, and Good day, my my duet. 1 have often observed people yawn at the theatre, du- 
dears,” set to music, with the proper intonation. We should See ring the performance of this duet; and have flattered myself that 
how great a music-master is self-love: and kow the tone changes | it was not with ennui.—/did. 
when a man in place, ceases to be in place. A “ Good day, Sir,” Iyrerest Honestty Mave at Courtr.—at the first represen- 
generally suffices to give me a general idea of any person’s sim- | tation of the comedy of Lucile, a young man observed the Duke of 
plicity or pretensions.—/did. statis 3 | Orleans — on eyes, during the singing of po oe begin- 
Tue True Suntime Port. — Constitutional idiosyncracies ; ning —“ Od peut on étre mieux qu’au sein de sa famille ?” (a senti- 
will not only convert food into poison, but change poison into | ment similar to that expressed by our popular ballad of “ Home, 
food, or at least, into a harmless repast. ‘The most extraordinary | sweet Home!’’?) The next day, he presented himself before the 
exemplification of this, on record, is contained in the history of the | Duke, to whom he was a total stranger, and throwing himself at 
old man at Constantinople, as related by M. Pouqueville, physician | his feet, exclaimed—* Last night I saw your Highness weep at the 
do French army in vey. who was a a at ba aoe | oe in oe 4 = the daughter of a ears “1 = 

ein the year 1798. ‘“ This man,” says he, “ was well known | Highness’s household, who opposes our union, because my fortune 
rae Cunizantinople, by the name of Suleyman Yeyen, or Suley- | is inferior to hers:—and I implore your Highness’s protection.” 
man, the taker of corrosive sublimute. At the epoch when I was | The Duke promised to enquire into the affair; and the marriage of 
here, he was supposed to be nearly a hundred years old, having | the young couple took place a short time after.—/#id. 
lived under the Sultans Achmet the Third, Abdul Hamet, and Selim | CuHaracrer or THE Merry Wives or Winpsor.—* Admit. 
the Third. He had in early life habituated himself to taking | ting,” says our intelligent correspondent F.F., “that Sir John 
opium ; but, though he constantly increased the dose, he ceased to appears to great advantage in the two plays of Henry the Fourth, 
feel from it the desired effect ; and then tried sublimate, the effects | ] am grateful to Queen Bess for requesting Shakspeare to exhibit 
of which he had heard highly spoken of. For thirty years this old | Falstaff in love. Royal commands are not often so productive of 
man never ceased to take it daily, and the quantity he could now | pleasure, and even Liberals may lament that opportunities for so 
bear, exceeded a drachm. It is said that at this epoch, he went salutary an exertion of the power of the crown have sensibly dimi- 
into the shop of a Jewish apothecary, and asked for a drachm of | nished since the death of Shakspeare. _The lightness rather than 
sublimate, which he swallowed immediately, having first mixed it | the strength of the master’s hand is visible also in the other cha- 
inaglass of water. ‘The apothecary, terrified lest he should be racters. Mrs Ford and Mrs Page are the Merry not the Witty 
accused of poisoning a Turk, immediately shut up his shop, Wives of W indsor ; wise enough to love a joke and clever enough 
teproaching himself bitterly with ro - va rapid but his io to seraaate - it, oe ge yee ee of — 
Prise was very great when the next day, the Turk came again, and | and leave sallies of wit to eatrice. similar 
asked for a Tike dose of sublimate.—Paris and Fonblanque’s Medical | remark applies to the characters of Shallow, Slender, and the rest : 


urisprudence. | we have seen them before in oil, they are here in water-colours.” 


js is surely a very important matter for reflection, notwith- 


—_———— 








De omnibus rebus, et quibusdam aliis—OLp Sayine. 
Of all sorts of things,—-and some others. 





























160 THE TATLER. 


a reasonable goodness, and seems to have been advised to sing the 
THE PLAY- GOER. ballads in the simple manner that more properly belongs to them, 
BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. | "het than that of Miss Paton. The advice is good in the ab, 
stract, but then the simplicity ought to be full of feeling, and the 
Drury Lane. | besetting fault of Miss Pearson, at present, is a want of emotion 
Mr Viwine, from the Haymarket, appeared last night in the cha- | and variety. She stands like a girl repeating her lesson, and has 
racter of Young Rapid in the Cure for the Heart Ache. There is | surely been put forward before she is qualified to repeat it even 
something we like about this gentleman. We think an agreeable | after the ordinary stage fashion. We are sorry to say this, but it 
disposition is visible through his style of acting; and as he is | | may eave mortification in future. An occasional bar or so in the 
clever besides, the two things together render him a pleasanter | difficult manner,” did not contrast well with the extreme simplicity 
performer in our eyes, than the amount of his talent alone | of the rest. 
might warrant us in considering him. In the present dearth Mr Sincuain’s Macheath wants manliness and gusto, 
too of lively gentlemen-actors, his appearance in their parts | 


has science and skill; but there is an unpleasant sound of effort 


may be regarded as not unwelcome; but it does not supply in his upper notes, from which he take refuge in an effeminate 


their place. His performance is a sketch, rather than a finished | falsetto ; his lower notes want depth and vigour : and his reading 
picture ; and the sketch, though pleasing, and generally correct, |of his author is not over intelligent. His commencement of 
is feeble. There is good humour, and the disposition to be lively; | the song— 

but the power is not in proportion. In the character before us, “¢ When the heart of a man is deprest with cares 

when he is worked up to a pitch of extraordinary vivacity by the Tenis heen eeea” 
nabob’s champagne, his sprightliness was not greater than Lewis's made us fear that he was going to treat us with a fac-simile of the 
used to be though the whole piece. Nor was this wrong in illustrative style, a sample of which is given by Mr Parke. He did 
Lewis ; for the character of the young tailor is intended to be | PU his hands, both of them, in a most Caplenatery manner over his 
an excessive one ; his ordinary movements are so lively, that he is heart, during the first line; and as certainly intianet “ bess bya 
called Ned Rapid, and he complains of his father for “ sleeping waive of his hands in the second, that the mist was being dispelled. 
so slow.” Lewis was Rapid throughout, always in a bustle, and We began to be in pain eg him about ‘‘ the notes of the fiddle;” 
living in the moment before him. He literally “ kept moving.” | but there he stopped. We doubt whether we ought to object, ina 
Every instant was filled up with eye, foot, and hand: his father musical point of view, 7 his Scottish pronunciation,— 

had reason to complain of him: the nabob was shattered " appt dante —e 

at every step. Mr Vinina is not Ned Rapid; he is but | : ; ; at , 

Nel Fpl.” Wile Viore i inking of the mater, or Milam mae ir Eo 
being at the utmost but a lively fixture, Lewis would hover about | took the brandy ‘oaths nn he r poppy-coloured petticoat ; tal me 
his interlocutor like a personification of animal vivacity ; or whisk | nites ie tos much ™ f ge ea ge white apron. 

him up and down the stage, talking all the while with hands and | | <<. 




















eyebrows as well as lips, putting tickling intimations into his ribs, TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
* . , i ‘ ™ ’ Amelia, Saxobiedes, and idiinnsameanl Anglais, are received. 
or bothering his head and ears with his light-voiced rapidity like cies 
| =— Sunaneneneae $$ 
a barber’s puff. | 


We do not hold Listow to be sogood in Old Rapid as Munven. ‘THEAT RE ‘ROYAL, COVENT- GARDEN. 


Now and then nobody surpasses him ; but in this character, as in | This Evening, a New Tragedy, to be called, 


many others, compared with that great comedian,he wants deliberate | THE JEW OF ARRAGON: 
power, and variety of filling up. His pathos was taken by the | OR, THE HEBREW QUEEN. 
j Isabella, (Pulecws of Castile) Miss E. TREE, 
peep mockas fora jeke. = | Rachael,  (Xavier’s Daughter) Miss FANNY KEMBLE, 
The character of Miss Vortex inthis play, who it is tobe supposed | Jewess, Miss PHILLIPS 
verything that ly and | Alphonso. (King of Arragon) Mr WARDE, 
eve ing that is ugly and malicious, in order to contrast with the | Garcia, MrG. BENNETT Siete, DIDDEAR, 
sentimental sweetness of the farmer’s daughter, is a very disagreeable | Manrique, Mr ABBOTT, 
one; nor to say the truth, is the other, with her florid common- | Xavier o — of ae) KEMBLE, 
euben, Mr EGE N, 

places and her dignified power of resentment, hardly less so. We | | Secretary to Xavier, Mr F. MATTHEWS, Lopez, Mr BAKER, 
were,not sorry to see Mrs Orcer in the former part, as far as her | Ist Lord, Mr IRWIN, 2nd Lord, Mr HENRY, 

. ‘ Messenger, Mr HOLL, Attendant, Mr HEATH. 
genial person and agreeable smile served to shew how unfit she was | cooks ond Ladies of tee Court, Citizens, Jews, and Sol liers, 


to act it; but she mistakes it, we think, incommon with the other | Messrs Beale, Barclay, Birt, Benedict, c aulfield, Crumpton, Miller, &c. &. 
livi f f tl Mt 1 if sl , Mesdames Blaire, Fairbrother, Griffiths, Payne, Reed, Ryals, ke. 
iving periormers oO ie character. At least, if she does not | Previous to the Tragedy, Spohr’s Overture to “ Der Berggeist.” 
After which, (2nd time) a New Melo-Drama, (in Three Acts) called 
THE BLUE ANCHOR; 
OR, A TAR FOR ALL WEATHERS. 


_mistake the author’s original intention (which we fear is too much | 

. . . | 
as above described, for Mr Morron was apt to fail in the graver | 
parts of his comedy), the modern way of performing the char- 


° ° s “er | Previous shic a Grane or anes > Cherubini. 
acter is so unlike that of Mrs Marrocks, the original actress of Peeriona, t Wain, ft Cana ekg as Stare ng 

. ; i i | 3essy Bowline, fom Bowline’s] Mrs KEELEY, 

it, that we cannot become reconciled to the difference when | Sally Bowline, Daughters, § Miss VIALS, 

we call her to mind. She made a direct caricature of it Mrs Tipple, Mrs TAYLEURE, Kitty Crawfish, Mrs DALY, 


it d d ‘ated 1 ‘ Sailors’ Lasses, Mesdames Blaire, Fairbrother, Griffiths, Payne, Reed, &e. 
as it deserved; exaggerated every tone and action; drawled out Harry Bluff, (with a Song and Hornpipe,) MrT. P. COOKE. 


her “ uncommon fine” and “‘ uncommon foolish” with a prepos- | Tom Bowline, Mr BARTLE Y, Shark, Mr FARLEY, 
Sound awl ee . le = : Sam Tipple, Mr BLANCHARD, 
terous mimicry of fashion ; made up an admirable hysterical mix- | Jerry Crape, Mr KEELEY, Junk, Mr HORREBOW, 
ture of spleen, laughter, and tears ; and was particularly famous for | Scuttle, Mr EVANS, Guonel, Mr HENRY, ILLER, 
> j ich s . a ¢ . | Rullock,. Mr FULLER, Block, Mr M 
the way in which she used to change a flat, broad laugh of hers, | Thornback, Mr TURNOUR, 


one of the oddest and briefest things conceivable, into a solemnity Humphrey y, Mr ADDISON, pe 
equally sudden and irresistible. It was like the lightning Shak- | Preventive Service Men, Messrs. Austin, Collett, J. Cooper Grant, 


Lieutenant, Mr IRWIN, 
speare speaks of. No sooner did the laugh flash, than “ the jaws of | Smugglers, Messrs Barclay, Beale, Birt, Benedict, Cau .ield, Crumpton, &. 
darkness did devour it up.” A never-failing shout on the part of ‘Seamen of the Revenue Cuticr, Messrs. May, Norris, Shegog, ke. 


—_--— 


the audience acknowledged the ludicrous appeal. On Friday, A Tragedy, in which Miss F. Kemble will perform. 
. : - —————— 
The comedy was followed by the Beggar's Opera, in which Mr | | 


Published by ). "Ef RT t Cathe rine street, Strand, (to whom all books 

Sivcuair performed Macheath, and Miss Pearson (one of the | parcels, and communic ations for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
° >¢ LD 

ladies who came outin the Merry Wives of Windsor) appeared for | J.Cuarret, 98 Royal Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; J. Fis ? 


. . . : 16 Air street, Piccadilly , and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
the first time in the character of Polly. She has a clear voice, of | C. and W. ReyNeut, Priuters, Broad street, Golden square. 

















